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AMERICAN EDUCATION SINCE THE 
CIVIL WAR! 


T is the fashion to-day among hasty and confident writers 
for the newspapers, magazines, and popular booklets 

to assert that modern civilization has failed, and is going 
the way of the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman em- 
pires; that the world is in chaos and must be made anew 
after a period of anarchy and suffering. These writers 
seem never to have perceived, or to have forgotten, that 
new moral and juridical forces have come into play 
since Magna Charta, the Protestant Reformation, and the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, and that all the ancient civiliza- 
tions were founded on slavery, peonage, or serfdom, 
monstrous wrongs and evils which have now disappeared 


in the countries called civilized. Among American writers 


of this sort there are not a few who declare loudly that 
American education is a failure, and illustrate this mortify- 
ing proposition with a few facts and more speculations. The 
blame for this alleged unfortunate condition of the Amer- 
ican people is variously distributed among parents, teachers, 
school administrators, school boards, and college and uni- 
versity faculties and presidents. Some of these writers 
appear to have cloudy visions of remedies for this de- 
plorable failure in the United States of the principal safe- 
guard of democracy; but most of them, like critics and 

*Address prepared by Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 


University, for the sixth commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, 
held at nine o’clock, Monday morning, June 6, 1921. 


2 American Education Since the Civil War 
cynics in general, dwell much more on the existing evils than 
on their remedies. 

Now, it has happened to me to witness, and take active 
part in, the development of American education from 1854 
to the present day; and the strongest conviction I have de- 
rived from this long survey is that the improvement of 
American education, from top to bottom, from the kinder- 
garten through the professional school, during these sixty- 
seven years is in high degree encouraging and hopeful. 
This development has not been steady during the two 
generations of men, but rather in waves, and at various 
speeds. Moreover, the waves of educational progress, like 
ocean waves, are often long-prepared and come from far. 
The most rapid development has taken place since the open- 
ing of the Great War in Europe, being one of the hap- 
piest consequences of the entry of the United States into 
that war, and of the prodigious efforts made by the entire 
people and their government to take an effective part in it. 

It is my purpose in this address to point out some of. the 
important steps in the total development. 

In 1854 nearly all schools, elementary and secondary, 
and nearly all colleges had fixed programmes through which 
every pupil was to be conducted. Little attention could be 
paid to the individual child, except sometimes in small rural 
schools where an exceptional teacher had to deal with only 
a small group of children of various ages between five and 
eighteen. Even from such schools, with a term of perhaps 
only thirteen weeks in winter, the sometimes competent 
college undergraduate was disappearing as teacher, his place 
being taken, at the best by some girl graduate of a State 
normal school, and at the worst by some young woman who 
could barely read, write, and cipher. In urban communities, 
girl graduates of normal schools were already in possession 
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of the elementary schools and of large parts of the sec- 
ondary schools, their work being supervised by principals, 
superintendents, and Boards conservative by nature and 
training, and aiming to make the school an effective factory, 
standardized and smooth-running, with a product character- 


4 _ ized rather by certified uniformity than by natural diversity. 


Even the colleges had usually four-year prescribed courses 
of study, of limited range and elementary quality, with no 
advanced studies accessible to any student however ambi- 
tious and competent. Neither school nor college paid 
attention to training the senses, to the acquisition of any 
skill, or to implanting in the pupil’s or student’s mind the 
method of the inductive philosophy, or the love of read- 
ing. The discipline in both school and college was of the 
driving, not of the leading, sort. 

Into this rigid and comparatively fruitless system came 
gradually, between 1865 and 1885, the individual election 
of studies by the student or pupil, first for college students 
and then for the pupils of secondary schools, and the adop- 
tion of the underlying principle that hard and happy work 
is only to be obtained from the young on subjects which 
interest the pupil and induce in him eager, spontaneous 
activities. Interest, choice, and activity had arrived as 
the motive powers in organized education. In order to 
discover and gratify the bent of each pupil at school the 
number of subjects taught in both elementary and secondary 
schools had to be increased; and in order to enable the 
college student to follow his bent far, college studies had 
to be multiplied in number and increased in range. For 
these purposes a new breed of teachers had to be born and 
trained—a slow process. By 1880 a considerable number 
of this new breed had been raised; so that college Faculties 
began to exhibit a considerable improvement in respect to 
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both the quality and the number of their members, an im- 
provement which is still going on. This improvement alone 
is worth the fifty years of patient effort it has cost. 

A corresponding improvement in the teachers of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools it was not reasonable to expect. 
The great body of teachers in the elementary schools are 


young women who on the average do not remain long in. 


the calling. They have to be trained by the thousand in 
the high and normal schools, which as a rule give little 
opportunity for the development of unusual individual 


qualities or capacities. The college and university Faculties © 


ought to be recruited from among persons of unusual prom- 
ise and often of unusual attainments; and it is the prime 
duty of college and university presidents to be constantly 
searching for unusual personalities. The principals and 
superintendents of schools had at that period small chance 
to discover and engage such personalities; and indeed they 
are not much better off to-day. 

I recall with a shiver the very imperfect means I pos- 
sessed in the '70s for discovering the kind of man that I 
knew ought to be found for any professorship in Harvard 
University. I had to depend on my own acquaintance 
with scholarly men, on casual contacts with such persons in 
travel and at meetings of learned societies, and on advice 
sought by letter from eminent scholars. Of course there 
had been leading American scholars and specialists in 
earlier generations, like Nathaniel Bowditch of ‘The Navi- 
gator,” Joseph Story in law, George B. Emerson in trees 
and shrubs, David Humphreys Storer on fishes, George 
Ticknor in Spanish literature, and William H. Prescott and 
George Bancroft in history. In the middle of that century 
there was a small group of men of high merit as investiga- 
tors and authors from whom advice could be obtained, 
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- such as Asa Gray the botanist, Jeffries Wyman the anatomist 
_ and physiologist, and Louis Agassiz the zodlogist at Har- 


vard, Benjamin Silliman and James D. Dana at Yale, 
Maury and the three brothers Rogers of Virginia, and 
Joseph Henry the physicist of Princeton and the Smith- 
sonian. But these great men were isolated as teachers; so 
that their influence was felt, not by large groups of students, 
but mainly by disciples whose previous training had often 
been unsystematic and peculiar. In those days, too, the 
numerous associations or societies of men learned in a single 
branch of knowledge, such as the Classics, law, history, 
chemistry, physics, engineering, architecture, and physi- 
ography, had not come into existence. Since 1890 these so- 
cieties have furnished university presidents and heads of 
departments with much valuable information about their 
leading members, and have revealed to intelligent inquirers 
the young men of promise. 

It took decades to develop even in the strongest univer- 
sities what are now called Departments, as of Latin, 
mathematics, or physics, and more decades still to develop 
what are now called Divisions, in which several Departments 
are united, as, for instance, the Division of ancient lan- 
guages, or of modern languages, or of history, government, 
and economics. So long as it was the practice to have only 
one professor for each subject—which was the common 
way—it was of course impossible to create a department. 
When, therefore, one looks at the existing organization of 
any considerable American college or university to-day, he 
cannot fail to observe that a wonderful improvement has 
taken place in the American university as an instrument of 
teaching, research, and social progress since the close of 
the Civil War. 

During the period under consideration (1865-1890) 
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American education made great gains in respect to training 
men for the professions, old and new. Prior to 1870 there 
were no examinations for admission to professional schools 
in the United States, and, what was worse, there were no 


effective examinations for graduation. The teaching of law 


and medicine in those days was probably as good at Har- 
vard University as at any other American university, and 
the quality of law and medical students at Harvard was as 
good as anywhere; but the Law Faculty gave the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws to any man who had paid three term 
bills (covering eighteen months) and had not been very 
irregular in attending lectures. When I asked in the 
Medical Faculty of 1870 if it would be possible to substi- 
tute an hour’s written examination for the five minutes’ ora] 
examination (a five-minute interview with the professor of 
each of the nine principal subjects then taught in the School) 
at the examinations for graduation, the answer came promptly 
from the Head of the Faculty: ‘Written examinations are 
impossible in the Medical School. A majority of the stu- 
dents cannot write well enough.’’ Any one who contrasts 
that state of things with the conditions of admission and 
graduation in schools of law and medicine to-day in all parts 
of the United States will be satisfied that improvements in 
American training for the professions have taken place 
which are already of immeasurable value, and which prom- 
ise in the future great gains in all sorts of professional 
practice, and therefore of professional influence and service. 
The improvements are quite as striking in the newer pro- 
fessions, like engineering, architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, and dentistry, as they are in the older, like divinity, 
law, medicine, and teaching. 

Another great advance in American education since the 
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Civil War is the development of separate colleges for 
women, and the increased resort of young women to the 
co-educational institutions of higher education. At first, the 
colleges for women were restricted or hampered in their 
development, because the object of Faculties and students 
alike seemed to be to prove that young women could study 
advantageously all the subjects which had made the staple 
of instruction in colleges for men, and that young women 
could in those subjects attain success quite equal to that 
which young men had previously exhibited. Just as the 
introduction of new methods of teaching and a new kind of 
teacher had been restricted in colleges and universities for 
men by lack of money, so in the separate colleges for women 
their development was greatly hindered by lack of income. 
Indeed, this restriction is not yet overcome, although con- 
siderable endowments have lately been raised for several 
women’s colleges. As results of the creation and growth 
of colleges for women in the United States searchers for 
women teachers can find better trained women for higher 
places in American schools and colleges, and women have 
gained access in small numbers to all the older professions 
called learned and to several of the new ones. They have 
also won positions—generally secondary ones—in various 
sorts of scientific research, including biological, physical, 
chemical, medical, and astronomical. Any one who can re- 
call how limited and inaccessible the education of girls was 
in the United States—as also in Europe—before the Civil 
War, will appreciate that the training of women for family, 
social, industrial, and professional life has made enormous 
gains in the United States within the last fifty years. Much 
gain is still to come; for the women students in colleges and 
universities are now free to pursue the studies of their 
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choice or their most appropriate studies, being no longer 
under the necessity of demonstrating that young women 
can deal successfully with all the subjects which young men 
used to deal with. 

If, then, there are spots in which American education has 
failed under new stresses, there are large regions in which 
it has made immense gains during the past two generations. 

In Europe and America alike improvements in popular 
education have always spread from the top downward and 
outward, from Luther, Melanchthon, Locke, Milton, Mon- 
taigne, Kant, Franklin, Mann, Emerson, Spenser, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Seguin, and their like, and from the higher 
institutions of education to the lower. The United States 
has supplied a very interesting illustration of this general 
fact. At the meeting in 1891 of the National Council of 
Education, an interior committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a committee organized at a previous meet- 
ing made a valuable report through their Chairman, Mr. 
James H. Baker, then Principal of the Denver High School, 
on the general subject of uniformity in school programmes 
and in requirements for admission to college. That com- 
mittee was continued, and was authorized to procure a con- 
ference on the subject of uniformity during the meeting of 
the National Council in 1892, the conference to consist of 
representatives of leading colleges and secondary schools in 
different parts of the country. This conference was well 
selected and duly summoned, and held a series of meetings 
at Saratoga, N. Y., July 7-9, 1892. The discussions at 
this meeting resulted in the following specific recommenda- 
tions which the conference sent to the National Council of 
Education, then in session: 

1. That a conference be held of school and college 
teachers of each principal subject which enters into the pro- 
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grammes of secondary schools in the United States and into 
the requirements for admission to college, each conference 
to consider the proper limits of its subject in schools, the 
best methods of instruction, and the most desirable allotment 
of time for the subject. 

2. That a committee be appointed with authority to 
select the members of these conferences, and to arrange 
their meetings, the results of all the conferences to be re- 
ported to this central committee. 

3. That this Committee consist of the following ten per- 
sons named, who were the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, D. C., four university Presidents, three Prin- 
cipals of high schools, one Professor in a college, and the 
Headmaster of a well-endowed preparatory school. 

These recommendations of the conference were adopted 
first by the National Council of Education, and then by the 
Directors of the National Education Association. Those 
Directors made an appropriation of $2500 towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the proposed conferences—an unpre- 
cedented performance on the part of the Association. Every 
man named on the Committee of Ten accepted his appoint- 
ment; and the Committee met at Columbia College, New 
York City, from the 9th to the 11th of November, 1892, 
inclusive. In preparation for this meeting a table had been 
prepared by means of a prolonged correspondence with the 
principals of selected secondary schools in various parts of 
the country, a table which showed conclusively, first, that 
the total number of subjects taught in these secondary 
schools was nearly forty, thirteen of which, however, were 
found in only a few schools; secondly, that many of these 
subjects were taught for such short periods that little train- 
ing could be derived from them; and, thirdly, that the time 
allotted to the same subject in the different schools varied 
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widely for the older subjects as well as for the newer. This 


picture was striking and in some respects surprising. It 


indicated the probable scope and nature of the conferences’ 
work. 

The Committee of Ten decided on November 10, 1892, 
to organize conferences on the following subjects: (1) 
Latin; (2) Greek; (3) English; (4) other modern lan- 
guages; (5) mathematics; (6) physics, astronomy, and 
chemistry; (7) natural history, including botany, zodlogy, 
and physiology; (8) history, civil government, and political 
economy; and (9) geography (physical geography, geology, 
and mineralogy), each conference to consist of ten mem- 
bers. The Committee then proceeded to select the members 
of each of these conferences, ninety in all, and to provide 
about thirty substitutes. It was fortunately constituted for 
this function because all the members had wide personal 
acquaintance among the professors and teachers of the 
country, and good knowledge of colleges and secondary 
schools throughout the country. They made their selections 
with due regard to the scholarship and experience of the 
gentlemen named, to the fair division of the members be- 
tween colleges on the one hand and schools on the other, 
and to the proper geographical distribution of the total mem- 
bership. The Committee then asked every conference to 
consider : 


1. At what age should the study which is the subject of 
the conference be first introduced in a school course extend- 
ing from the age of six years to eighteen years? 

2. How many hours a week for how many years should 
be devoted to it? 

3. How many hours a week for how many years should 
be devoted to it in the ordinary high school period? 
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4. What topics or parts of the subject should be covered 
during the whole course—six to eighteen years of age? 

5. What topics or parts of the subject may best be re- 
served for the last four years? 

6. In what form and to what extent should the subject 
enter into college requirements for admission? 

7. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who 
are going to college, for those who are going to scientific 
or technical school, and for those who are presumably going 
to neither? | 

8. At what stage, if ever, should this differentiation begin? 

g. Can any description be given of the best method of 
teaching this subject throughout the school course? 

10. Can any description be given of the best mode of 
testing attainments in this subject at college admission ex- 
aminations? 

11. If a college or university permit a division of the 
admission examinations between two years, can the best 
limit between the preliminary and the final examinations be 


defined ? 


This set of questions touched all the points which had been 
raised in the discussions about secondary education during 
the two preceding decades, and anticipated most of those of 
the two succeeding decades. 

The Committee further voted that it was expedient that 
the conferences on Greek and Latin meet at the same place. 

Finally, it left all further questions of detail to the Chair- 
man with full power. 

The nine conferences met on December 28, 1892, at 
seven different places with eighty-eight members present, of 
whom forty-six were in the service of colleges or universities, 
forty-one in the service of schools, and one was a Govern- 
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ment official. All the conferences sat for three days, and 
their discussions were frank, earnest, and thorough; but in. 


every conference an extraordinary unity of opinion was ar- 
rived at. Only two conferences yielded minority reports, 
namely, the conference on physics, astronomy, and chemistry, 
and the conference on geography; and in the first case, the 


dissenting opinions touched only one important point—out 


of many—in the report of the majority. 

By October 1st the reports of the conferences had all 
been printed, after revision by the Chairmen of the con- 
ferences respectively, and had been distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Ten, together with a preliminary 
draft of a report for the Committee. With the aid of com- 
ments and suggestions received from members of the 
Committee, a second draft of this report was made ready in 
print as the groundwork of the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee at their final meeting, which was held at Columbia 
College from the 8th to the 11th of November, 1893. The 
vigorous discussions at this prolonged meeting resulted in 
a thorough revision of the second draft. 

The report of the Committee of Ten and the nine re- 
ports of the conferences immediately engaged the attention 
of thousands of teachers in colleges and schools all over the 
country, and became objects of close attention in all teachers’ 
meetings and in all college Faculties. William T. Harris, 
then Commissioner of Education but earlier Superintendent 
of Schools at St. Louis, and always an educational philoso- 
pher, wrote to the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Hoke 
Smith, on December 8, 1893, in a letter intended to accom- 
plish Secretary Smith’s expressed wish that the reports be 
printed as one of the documents of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, as follows: 
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“The recommendations of this report will draw the at- 
tention of great numbers of teachers to the question of 
educational values, and this will lead to a better under- 
standing of what the pupil should study to gain the most 
from his work in school. In this respect I consider this the 
most important educational document ever published in this 
country.” 

Whoever reads to-day the reports of the nine confer- 
ences will find in them all the suggestions which have led to 
educational progress during the past twenty-eight years. 
They are fruitful still. He will find there many suggestions 
as to the means of interesting every pupil in every school, 
public or private, elementary or secondary, in his daily work, 
and how to get from every pupil hard work but willing; 
how to make the teaching of every subject concrete, and to 
relate it to something in the life of the child or the youth, 
so that he may see the application and usefulness of each 
lesson, and how it concerns him; how to teach subjects in 
groups and not singly in a detached way, as, for example, 
how to teach together arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, or 
history, government, and economics, or geography, history, 
and biography; or again, how to teach English in connection 
with every other subject on the programme, and so to de- 
velop the capacity and desire to narrate or describe ac- 
curately and vividly. 

The reports of the nine conferences declare the princi- 
ples on which election of studies should be introduced into 
secondary schools as well as into colleges; but it was left 
for the Committee of Ten to indicate in tabular form the 
manner of introducing those principles. It was the Com- 
mittee of Ten which constructed, as guides for school prin- 
cipals and superintendents, a table exhibiting the amount of 
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instruction, estimated by the number of weekly periods as- 
signed to each subject, to be given in a secondary school 
during each year of a four-years’ course, on the supposition 
that the recommendations of the conferences were all to 
be carried out; and also a table showing how to give effect 
to the fundamental conception of all the conferences, 
namely, that all the subjects which make a part of the sec- 
ondary school course should be taught consecutively enough 
and extensively enough to make every subject yield the 
training it is fitted to yield. The Committee also prepared 
four working programmes for a secondary-school which they 
recommended for trial wherever the secondary school period 
is limited to four years. These programmes are called Clas- 
sical, Latin-Scientific, Modern Languages, and English. All 
four may be combined in one programme with options by 
subject for the pupil. The most striking differences in the 
four programmes will be found to be the relative amounts 
of time given to foreign languages. The most important 


principle in programme making which all the nine con- 


ferences advocate is as follows: 

‘Every subject which is taught at all in the secondary 
schools should be taught in the same way and to the same 
extent to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter 
what the probable destination of the pupil may be, or at 
what point his education is to cease.” ‘This was at the-time 
a revolutionary proposal, and therefore one sure to encoun- 
ter many obstacles, theoretical and practical, general and 
local. Nevertheless, every intelligent Superintendent or 
Principal in the country has been trying since 1893 to apply 
that principle in his system or his school, as fast and as 
far as local public opinion and local school resources per- 
mitted. The resulting improvements are already great; 
but much remains to be done. 
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It is important to notice the limits of this fundamental 
principle. It does not affirm that all pupils should study 
the same subjects, or that all pupils should pursue any given 
subject the same length of time. On the contrary, the con- 
ferences and the Committee of Ten believed that the utmost 
elasticity of programme and variety of subject should exist 


in every secondary school, in order that the individual pupil 


might enjoy an adequate freedom. It was the main object 
of the appointment of the Committee of Ten to procure, if 
possible, a higher degree of uniformity in school programmes 
and in requirements for admission to college than then ex- 
isted; and therefore it was for the Committee to consider 
with special care what kind of uniformity was desirable and 
what undesirable. The ninety-nine teachers who constituted 
the Committee of Ten and its conferences said unanimously 
that uniformity should apply to the method of teaching and 
to the selection of the topics in each subject taught at all 
in a secondary school, but not to the selection of. subjects 
by the individual pupil or to the length of time that the in- 
dividual pupil should pursue each subject. The programmes 
laid down by the Committee of Ten provide the indispen- 
sable uniformity and the equally indispensable liberty. For 
each institution or each local school system the limitations 
on liberty proceed from the inevitable limitations on ex- 
penditure. It was a striking fact that ‘‘Ninety-eight 
teachers, intimately concerned either with the actual work of 
American secondary schools, or with the results of that 
work as they appear in students who come to college, 
unanimously declare (1892) that every subject which is 
taught at all in a secondary school should be taught in the 
same way and to the same extent to every pupil so long as 
he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination of 
the pupil may be, or at what point his education is to cease” 
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(from the Report of the Committee of Ten). This state- 


ment is still having a strong effect on current discussions 
about the point at which determinations of the probable life 
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career should be allowed to determine the school career. A : 


democracy naturally desires to postpone as much as possible 
the partings of ways. 

There was another point in which the recommendations 
of the conferences closely resembled each other. They all, 
except the Greek conference, seemed to wish to get their sub- 
jects studied earlier than they were then. This general desire 
caused the conferences to deal considerably with the pro- 
grammes of elementary schools. Indeed, some of the most 
interesting suggestions made by the conferences related to the 
primary and grammar schools. It was very plain also that 
the teachers interested in the subjects comparatively new 
in secondary schools, namely, English, the modern lan- 
guages, chemistry, physics, natural history, and history 
wished to get their subjects placed on a perfect equality with 
the old subjects in school programmes, and believed that 
the interests of education demanded this equality. They 
believed that the new subjects could be made equal in dignity 
and difficulty to the old subjects, and therefore equal in 
training power. They also believed that they could be made 
equal, if not superior, in interest or power to attract and 
hold the attention of pupils. They did not ask that all 
subjects receive equal attention in a given school or from a 
given pupil. Evidently, to the establishment of an equality 
among subjects, an approximate equality of time-allotment 
is essential, hence the importance of the function of the 
Committee of Ten in suggesting time-allotments. No com- 
prehensive policy in regard to the comparative treatment of 
different subjects can be properly carried out without careful 
attention to the subject of time-allotments. 
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The report of the Committee of Ten pointed out that 
on adding up all the claims for time on secondary school 
programmes which resulted from the combined recommen- 
dations of the conferences, the total amount was by no 
means out of the question for many schools, even if their 
pecuniary resources could not be increased. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that this sum total was exceeded in several American 
secondary schools already, and among these schools were 
to be found public schools as well as endowed academies. 
These facts were a welcome surprise to most of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Ten. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that in any school which is competent to provide 
the number of weekly school periods demanded by all the 


conferences, selection of studies for the individual pupil be- 


comes inevitable. Of course, any school can make the 
selection by establishing different four-year courses for 
pupils of different destinations. ‘The uniformity which is 
desirable to procure all over the country is uniformity of 
teaching methods by subject and of the sequence of subjects 
by year. Such uniformity would greatly improve the re- 
lations between secondary schools and colleges, and would 
also diminish the losses which now result from the frequent 
transfers of pupils from country to city, or from one city 
to another over the broad national area. There is another 
important improvement in American education which may 
be hoped for as a result of that degree of uniformity in 
school programmes which the Committee of Ten recom- 
mended; and already some gains have been made in this 
respect. Among the colleges, universities, technical schools, 
and agricultural schools of the country there has existed 
a considerable variety of admission requirements by groups. 
A candidate for admission who proposes to study for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts must conform to higher admis- 
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sion requirements than a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy or Bachelor of Science. The degree 
of Bachelor of Agricultural Science may be obtained on still 
lower admission terms. Yet there is little difference of age 
in the candidates for these various degrees. The great 
majority of American colleges and universities admit to the 
Freshman class, or indeed to a higher class, on the certi- 
ficates of the schools in which the candidate was prepared. 

The adoption of the recommendations made by the nine 
conferences and the Committee of Ten in respect to sec- 
ondary school programmes, the methods of teaching each 
subject, and the establishment of equality in dignity and 
time-allotment among the various subjects taught in sec- 
ondary schools would contribute very much to the abolition 
in American higher education of the evils just described. 
It should make no difference to a college or scientific school 
whether a given candidate for admission had studied one 
set of eight or nine subjects recommended by the confer- 
ences for a four-year course, or another set of equal value. 
Much progress has been made in this matter since 1893; 
but it is obvious that much remains to be done before the 
equality of the Latin-Scientific, Modern Languages, and 
English programmes with the Classical can be established 
in practice. The thing desirable is that close connection 
be established between the secondary schools and the in- 
stitutions of higher education by making requirements for 
admission to the higher match requirements for graduation 
at the lower. 

The nine conference reports are full of hope and promise 
for the future. Whoever reads them to-day with an open 


mind cannot fail to see that great improvements in Amer- 


ican education have resulted from their suggestions, worked 
out or applied by thousands of teachers and school and 
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college officials by slow degrees and painful steps. The 
achievements of these teachers and officials are great al- 
ready and will stimulate their successors in the same fine 
enterprise. 


Ir remains to consider the improvements in American 
education which have taken place, or are in near view, since 
the United States went to war with Germany in April, 1917, 
that is, during the four most pregnant years in American 
history. Congress and the Administration united in a 
strenuous endeavor to create quickly a huge national army 
by draft. The examinations which drafted men were re- 
quired to undergo revealed two facts about the mass of 
the population included in the draft which took the people 
of the United States and its Government by surprise, and 
made them both eager for remedies. ‘The first was the 
amount of illiteracy. The second was the amount of 
venereal disease. —Two prompt conclusions were arrived at. 
First, that the education of the entire people could not be 
left exclusively in the hands of the states and the munici- 
palities, but must be treated as a fundamental national in- 
terest. Secondly, that the entire army and navy must be 
instructed, in their camps and cantonments, in the means 
of avoiding and preventing venereal diseases, in order that 
the army in France might be kept fit to fight. Some guidance 
to this latter resolution had come earlier from the official 
reports from Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in 
President Taft’s cabinet, who had published the fact that 
the American Regular Army of that day suffered more from 
venereal diseases than any other army in the world; and 
from the action of Commanders of the National Guard 
which made part of the force that in 1912 guarded the 
Mexican boundary, these commanders having shown how 
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to protect their men from the portable villages of prosti- 
tutes which were promptly established in the immediate 
vicinity of the camps, and with which the officers of the 


Regular Army had no disposition to interfere. The instruc- 


tion administered to the army was of the crudest sort; for it 
was given to the men through a dictation by young officers 
from small hastily prepared manuals, which, however, were 
written by competent persons. The camps and cantonments 
in this country were energetically defended against both 
brothel and saloon, on the ground that each fed victims to 
the other. These measures proved remarkably effective; 
and the American people drew the conclusion that it was 
not only desirable but feasible to prevent venereal diseases 
-in the mass of the population on a great scale. Hence a 
resolution on their part that the needed instruction on this 
subject should be given thereafter in all American schools, 
as part of a universal course on biology and public health. 
The accomplishment of this purpose is well under way, 
though by no means completed. 

At the same time many non-governmental agencies set 
to work to contend against the evil of illiteracy. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association became active in the work of 
teaching recent immigrants from alien races the English 
language and the elements of civics, winning to their classes 
both young men and adults. Numerous Cosmopolitan 
Clubs were organized in factory towns in the eastern part 
of the country, which devoted themselves to similar kinds 
of teaching. The chief emphasis was placed on the teaching 
of the English language, and during the two years and a 
half which have elapsed since the armistice, much success has 
attended these efforts. 

This success is a strong encouragement to the idea dawn- 
ing among thinking Americans that popular education should 
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by no means be confined to children under fourteen or 
under eighteen, or to young people under twenty-four, but 
should be carried forward by evening schools, Saturday 
classes, and vacation schools, after regular attendance at 
school or college has ceased. Immediate results appear in 
the raising of the age of compulsory attendance at school, 
in the creation of the Junior High School, of the evening 
classes in technical institutes for boys and young men who 
are already at work in trades, and in the many offerings 
by universities of short courses in medicine, business ad- 
ministration, teaching, and engineering specialties. for men 
who have already entered on the practice of their profes- 
sions. The national government, the states, and various 
institutions of higher education are already offering 
numerous courses of this nature for adults. Progress in 
this direction is greatly stimulated by the new dangers that 
threaten democracy. The labor troubles, for example, pro- 
ceed from a lack of intelligence and reasoning power in 
large bodies of voters, who may be consumers, employers, 
or employees. The recent enactments about the tariff have 
similar sources in the ignorance and lack of reasoning power 
among millions of our people. The only way to overcome 
these evils which result from the general lack of trained 
senses, practice in reasoning, and trustworthy information, 
is to strengthen the education of both the young and the 
adult. 

A small amount of schooling was enough for the voters 
of town meetings in the New England of two hundred years 
ago, or one hundred years ago. It is not enough for the 
voters of continental United States to-day who are called 
upon to act by their votes, or by the votes of the repre- 
sentatives they select, on national and international problems 
which are both strange and vast—too vast indeed for ex- 
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perienced statesmen as well as for the populace. Even in 
the comparatively simple field of military and naval op- 
erations, the Great War produced no military or naval com- 
mander competent to deal with the vast extensions of area 
and extraordinary novelties in modern warfare. In the 
same way no religion, Confucian, Buddhist, Brahmin, 
Mohammedan, or Christian, has developed during the past 
seven years any new strong hold, either on its own people 
or the other peoples. At this moment all the Christian 
churches, denominations, or sects are wondering how they 
can recover their former hold on their several bodies or 
groups. Every secular or religious organization and every 
state or nation seems to need more intelligence, more vision, 
and more sense of duty toward the high calls of honor and 
conscience. There is but one road upward—more education, 
and wiser. 

The national government has for many years maintained 
scientific establishments for national uses, such as the United 
States Coast Survey, the Naval Observatory, the Boards 
for maintaining a national quarantine, and the various 
bureaus in the Departments of Agriculture, the Interior, 
and the Treasury, which deal with Conservation, Forestry, 
Parks, and Irrigation. The war added greatly to the num- 
ber of applied science commissions in the government ser- 
vice, such as the Commissions on Explosive Engines, Aéro- 
planes, and Poison Gas. Some of these scientific activities 
have survived the armistice, particularly those which affect 
the education of the people and the public health. Beside the 
national government, several states have taken on new func- 
tions in support of popular education. For example, Massa- 
chusetts has passed a carefully considered law which helps 
the schools of rural communities practically at the expense 
of the urban. Large appropriations have already been 
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made by Congress to be distributed by a national health 
board or commission among the states which are prepared 
to cooperate with the government in treating and preventing 
diseases. Although national aid to universal physical train- 


_ ing is not yet consummated, it is plain that before long the 


national government will distribute such aid, and the states 
carry the beneficent plan into execution. This great im- 


provement, though suggested by the experience of the nation 


at war, is really a great step forward toward national 
health and happiness, and industrial efficiency. 

The national efficiency in time of war called for the ser- 
vice of experts in great variety, chemists, physicists, biolo- 
gists, psychologists, and engineers; and the whole people 
acquired a new sense of the value of experts, and of the 
institutions which train them. There have resulted exten- 
sive improvements in those institutions. A curious case of 
carrying over into peace times a war invention, is the use of 
the psychological tests applied to the classification of re- 
cruits for the army and navy to the classification of school 
children. 

Since 1914 financial and manufacturing corporations have 
manifested an increasing desire for graduates of colleges or 
technical schools as managers, superintendents, and employ- 
ment agents. Many of these corporations afirm that the 
kind of managers and superintendents now needed cannot 
be brought up in the works, but must have received an ap- 
propriate training in good secondary schools, colleges, 
technical schools, or the graduate departments of uni- 
versities. 

Seeing these things, intelligent parents keep their children 
at school as long as they can, instead of putting them to 
earn money for the family as soon as the law allows, or 
before. Hence the extraordinary resort to colleges and 
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technical schools since the armistice, and the vigorous 
efforts to raise new endowments for these institutions, sep 
of which have been highly successful. 

These achievements and tendencies loudly proclaim that 
secondary schools and all the institutions of higher educa- 
tion have made great gains since the twentieth century 
opened, and are going to make many more as the twentieth 
century advances. 

‘It remains to mention the remarkable educational en- 
terprise on which the democratic government of the United 
States has embarked since it went to war with the autocratic 
‘government of Germany—the Prohibition enterprise. Pro- 
hibitory legislation began in the States, first in Maine, later 
in Kansas, and later still in some Southern states. ‘The 
national movement began with the war; and national scope 
and purpose were necessary to its success. It rests solidly 
on a Constitutional Amendment adopted by large majorities, 
and on acts of Congress which commended themselves to 
both political parties, and secured strong majorities. It is 
a hopeful effort to teach the entire people that alcoholic 
drinks never do any good, usually do harm, often destroy 
family happiness, and as a rule impair productive efficiency 
in the industries of the country. This teaching, to be 
effectual, must ultimately be based on prolonged experience 
with prohibitive legislation. It involves continuous and 
universal instruction in the schools and homes of the rising 
generation—instruction both scientific and ethical. It also 
involves a considerable advance in the ethics of the medical 
and legal professions, and in their sense of responsibility to 
the community. No other national government, demo- 
cratic or autocratic, has ever attempted such a vast philan- 
thropic and educational enterprise. 
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All men and women who believe that education is the 
best safeguard of democracy may rest content with the 
progress of education in the United States since the Civil 
War. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Cambridge, 29 May, 1921. 


me 
A FAITH FOR THE TIMES! 


“Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you always in rememberance of 
these things, though ye know them, and be established in the present truth.” 
—2 Peter 1:12. 


MEMBER of King Arthur’s court rode across the 

downs in the early morning to Camelot, and saw the 
city lifting itself roof above roof and battlement above bat- 
tlement along the side of the great hill. But the crowning 
glory of the fair rich city was the palace of Arthur, builded 
by the magic of Merlin in days gone by. Surmounting it 
there was a dome around which ran four bands of mystic 
sculpture. On the lowest, beasts were slaying men; on 
the second, men were slaying beasts; on the third were 
warriors, perfect men; and on the fourth were men with 
growing wings. In that symbol the poet has described the 
progressive realization of the ideals of religion through the 
ages. From lower to higher forms of expression our holy 
faith moves on to ever fuller disclosures of the purposes of 
God. 

Christianity is not a static religion. It is not a deposit 
from the past. It is no mere heaven-descended gift. It is 
the progressive realization of the higher human ideals, 
touched by the fire of the divine presence. And no feature 
of the New Testament is more impressive than the haunting 
expectation of better things ahead. It is not a finished but 

‘Baccalaureate sermon of the sixth annual commencement of the Rice 
Institute, preached by Herbert L. Willett, Professor of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures at the University of Chicago, in the academic court, at nine 
o’clock Sunday morning, June 5, 1921. 
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a growing faith which is the inspiration of the church of 
God. Such is the thought of the writer of this Second 
Epistle of Peter. He insists that it is a satisfaction to him 
to call often to their attention the common and accepted 
truths of the Christian doctrine, although he is aware that 
they understand the broad lines of the Master’s instruction, 
and are interested students of the emerging phases of 
the new world-message. It is not so much a fixed and un- 
changing truth, as an enlarging, developing truth, which 
every day assumes new and more inspiring forms as it 
finds expression in the utterances and lives of the friends 
of Jesus. 

It is this forward-looking attitude of the first interpreters 
of Christianity which forms the basis of confident expecta- 
tion that new truth will evermore break out from the word . 
of God, even as the Pastor of Leyden afirmed. The gospel 
is never the same in successive periods, but is an ever-fresh 
disclosure of the divine will as embodied in the life and 
teachings of our Lord. The great truths of religion do not 
change, but their forms are forever enlarging. One is not 
necessarily loyal to the message of the Bible because he 
preaches it as it was preached centuries ago. That very 
fact may make it the less intelligible to the men of this gen- 
eration. Truth must be clothed in the garments of each 
new age. The false prophet is the man who repeats the 
message his fathers preached in the unchanged categories 
which were fitted to that earlier time. The true prophet is 
he who pays the price of a vital message, emphasizing the 
basic truths of the faith in the terms which the modern age 
cancomprehend. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
warned his readers not to trust in human leaders nor in 
doctrines. Leaders pass away, and doctrines as well. The 
false doctrine passes away because it has not the vitality to 
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endure; the true, because at best it is but a partial and en- 
larging truth. It is Jesus Christ alone who abides the same 
from age to age. 

The church is the duskocies and interpreter of the 
message of Jesus. It is the most venerable and i impressive 
of institutions. It is not perfect. It has the weaknesses of 
human nature, because it is made up of men and women of 
the common, human sort. It is broken into denominational 
fragments, which limit its efficiency and misinterpret its 
spiritual unity. It trusts too much to outward things,— 
possessions, institutions, movements, statistics, surveys, and 
spasms of evangelistic zeal. Yet in spite of these things it 
has been for twenty centuries the leader of humanity toward 
the ideals of civilization, democracy, education, social re- 
demption, and the holy life. It possesses the one voice that 
speaks unhesitatingly in behalf of the reality of God, the 
program of Jesus, the victory of righteousness, and the 
winning of character. 

What is the truth that the church ought to be proclaim- 
ing at the present time? What is a faith for the times? 
Never was the world more eager to hear a clear and con- 
vincing word on these cardinal themes. Never was there 
more tenseness of anxiety as to what sort of a message may 
be trusted. There are many claimants for popular atten- 
tion. There are many remedies offered for the evils of the 
day in dogmas, political, social, religious. Can the church 
offer a satisfactory answer to the insistent inquiry of the age 
for truth? What shall it preach as a faith that is fitted to 
the times? 

First, a faith suitable to this and every other period must 
be biblical. The Bible is the greatest of the sacred books 
of the race. Every religion has its scriptures. But judged 
by every criterion of efficiency the Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testaments are the supreme documents of the holy 
life. There are many bibles, but only one Bible. The 
greatness of this collection of writings does not lie in any 
qualities of inerrancy, or verbal inspiration, or historical 
and scientific exactness of statement. The Bible makes no 
such claims for itself. And when they are made in its be- 
half, there is imposed upon it a burden of meticulous pre- 
cision and supernaturalism which it refuses to bear. On 
much higher levels of insight and spiritual urgency lie the 
proofs of the real inspiration and authority of the Bible. 
It is the classic record of the supreme religious experiences 
of the race. It is the description of the lives and activities 
of those forceful personalities who have given to humanity 
its most urgent impulses to the attainment of moral passion 
and spiritual leadership. Such men were the prophets of 
Israel on the one side, and Jesus Christ and the men He 
gathered about Him on the other. There are many phras- 
ings of the doctrine of inspiration, which is nowhere defined 
in the Scriptures. But the supreme test of the unique char- 
acter of the Bible, by whatever term that uniqueness may 
be described, is its ability, when permitted to have its 
rightful effect upon human life, to transform individuals 
and communities into the new and worthful terms which 
Jesus made the norms of the Kingdom of God. A greater 
proof of holy character and efficiency could not be proposed 
for any document than this. Within the wide circle of this 
body of writings will be found the ideals of all ethical and 
religious instruction. Out of the Old Testament Judaism 
took its most impressive formulations of truth. From the 
Scriptures of Hebrew and Christian origin Mohamme- 
danism derived its highest conceptions of social obligation 
and religious duty. The contact of the Bible with the sacred 
writings of other faiths results in the slow but certain per- 
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vasion of the non-Christian world with the ideals of Jesus 
Christ. The Word of God is the rail along which all 
history has run in the direction of a fuller realization of the 
Kingdom of God. The Bible is not a fetish to be wor- 
shipped, as the Sikh adores his holy book, the Granth. It is 
rather the record of spiritual struggles in the history of a 
very notable portion of the race, and during some of the 
most eventful periods of human experience. It portrays the 
activities of the moral leaders of ancient Israel. It presents 
the picture of Jesus Christ, conceded by all who have made 
a study of religion to be the world’s unique and authorita- 
tive spiritual teacher. It describes the impression made by 
His life and teachings upon His generation, and makes clear 
the ideals of His first friends and interpreters. It describes 
the beginnings of that marvelous movement which became 
known as the Christian society, the church of Christ, and 
its gradual expansion in the first century throughout the 
Graeco-Roman world. In a very definite manner the for- 
tunes of the church have been interlaced with those of this 
Book. Wherever the Bible has gone, Christianity has made 
itself felt. Wherever the gospel has been preached, the Bible 
has been accepted as an authoritative source book, and a 
trustworthy guide in the achievement of the ends desired by 
the Founder of the faith. Within the spaces of that book, 
rightly interpreted, are found the facts and directions on 
which the Christian enterprise is based. Outside of its 
teaching and influence no adequate ethical and spiritual 
leadership can be found for this or any other generation. 
A faith for the times must likewise be scientific. It must 
be able to meet the challenge issued by the body of knowl- 
edge of which the modern world has come into possession. 
The writers of the Bible and the great religious teachers of 
whom it speaks were the children of the centuries in which 
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they lived. Their knowledge of history, science, and the 
customary order of the world was the common knowledge 
of intelligent men in their times. They had no supernatural 
dower of information on these themes. But in one great 
domain they were specialists. Regarding the moral life and 
the divine purposes of history they spoke with an authority 
and constructiveness found in no other writings of the past. 
Their ordinary learning on all the common themes of life 
they employed with unfailing effectiveness in the enforce- 
ment of ethical and religious truth. That was their one 
concern and passion. ‘The generations have greatly wi- 
dened the field of human knowledge regarding the phy- 
sical universe, the values of the records of the past, the 
nature of the human mind, and the progress of the social 
order. The results of modern studies in evolution, ancient 
history, the nature and values of biblical literature, the 
development of educational method and experience, and the 
progress of the social order of the world under the guidance 
of advancing ideals, have set the Bible and Christianity in a 
new and vivid light, and made clear the relations of morals 
and religion to all the past’s incalculable hoard of treasured 
knowledge and institutional inheritance. The world is very 
young as yet, and science has taken but a few steps in its 
long career. But enough of new truth has emerged to make 
obsolete many of the dogmas and externals that were es- 
teemed essential to Christianity in ages when speculation 
and system building had the right of way. 

An intelligent, scientific faith seeks for the realities rather 
than the superficials of religion. It leaves behind many 
doctrines and interests that were once esteemed vital but 
are now seen in their non-essential light. The cancelations 
of development are no less impressive in the area of religion 
than elsewhere. The pathway of the years is strewn with 
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rejected traditions. The necessity of believing in such items 
as the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible; the 
validity of the entire body of miraculous narratives con- 
tained in the Bible, including the virgin birth of Jesus 
and his physical resurrection; the predictive element in 
prophecy, as related to minute events in the life of our Lord; 
such doctrines as election, the divine decrees, the trinity, the 
substitutionary theory of the blood atonement, angelic and 
saintly mediation, baptismal regeneration, close communion, 
immersion baptism, and the immediate arrival of the second 
advent is no longer enlisting the assent or the approval of 
thoughtful students of the Bible and the Christian faith. 
Whether such items are unbiblical and contrary to sound 
valuation of truth, or merely secondary and inconsequential 
among the facts of Christian history, they no longer engage 
the serious interest of modern seekers after reality, and 
must therefore take their place among the minor or dis- 
carded materials of theological insistence. There were ages 
when the church was very sure on all these points. But the 
twentieth century is wholly impatient with the confidence of 
the fourth. It has more important matters to consider than 
those that absorbed the attention of religious leaders in that 
more naive and assertive age. The vast store of facts from 
every realm which demand attention to-day has robbed 
many earlier dogmas of their value, and left them by the 
wayside. This is all to the good in the search for a living 
and inspiring faith to-day. What Matthew Arnold called 
the “insane assurance of traditional theology” is passing 
away. Men of the times are no longer willing to follow a 
religious leadership which backs up under a half-understood 
text at the approach of an idea. A faith for the times must 
be willing to meet frankly and boldly all the facts of nature 
and history. And Christianity rightly interpreted is ready 
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to meet that challenge without apology or hesitance. It is 
a faith for an age of question; it is a gospel for a world of 
sin. 

A faith for the times will be a liberal faith. By this is 
meant a generous, inclusive, rich, and inspiring faith. Some 
types of religious thinking are called liberal whose chief 
characteristic is their scantiness and poverty of conviction. 
There are people who in their effort to be free from tradi- 
tion and dogma have cast away most of the essentials of 
Christianity, and holding only to a thin, pallid, and anemic 
body of benevolent ideas, imagine themselves to be emanci- 
pated and liberal. Such a position cannot meet the test of 
the times. The men and women of this generation, students, 
business and professional people, working men and others 
who are seriously concerned about the basic facts of religion 
but have no time for trifling, demand a faith that has grip 
and conviction. They want a belief which has discarded 
the secondary elements of insistence upon dogma, ritual, 
ordinances, and organization, and is concerned with the basic 


facts of Christianity. They want no pseudo “fundamen- 


tals,” but the real primaries of a rich and abiding belief. It 
is always pathetic to see men and women divesting them- 
selves successively of their former convictions, and then 
calling themselves liberal. It is as if one should throw 
away his best possessions, and assume that thereby he had 
become opulent. Mere negation is not freedom; an airy 
dissent from established truth is not liberality. 

A truly liberal faith will ground itself in a firm belief in 
the living God. It will not be as dogmatic in its affirmations 
regarding Him as some of the theologies have been. But it 
will accept as valid the great witnesses of history, the 
prophets, the saints of all the years, the apostles, and, most 
of all, our Lord himself. Whatever we may say of Him on 
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other grounds, Jesus knew more of the Father than any 
other who has passed this way. To Him God was the great 
reality. The problems regarding the nature of God which 
have vexed the mind of the modern world had for Him no 
baffling values. He was not disturbed over the question as 
to the divine personality, for less than personal He knew 
the Father could not be and sustain to Him the relationship 
which was the very breath of His life. It is that same 
Father that the modern Christian finds the great Reality 
and the divine Necessity. He is to all discerning spirits still 
and evermore the inspirer and answerer of prayer. He is 
the Great Companion in the daily stress of experience. 


Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny; 
Aye with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


A liberal faith-will include a vital belief in the centrality 
and leadership of Jesus Christ. It is He who has made 
Christianity possible. He was one in spirit with the 
prophets and the great souls of earlier days, but He took 
the truths they had uttered and gave them new and exalted 
values in His message to the world. It is His definition of 
spiritual realities that constitutes the gospel. It is His atti- 
tude toward life that is normative for all who call them- 
selves by His name. To be a Christian is to accept His 
leadership, and to take with seriousness His program for a 
growing and regenerated social order. His leadership is 
not that of a moral teacher, however great, who once lived 
and has left a body of directions to be observed. Rather ix 
the supremacy of Jesus that of a living Lord, Who, having 
seen with piercing vision into the heart of the world’s 
tragedy and opportunity, demanded for Himself the joy and 
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agony of participation in all its mystery and pain, and thus 
of winning through to victory with all who were willing to 
share with Him in the great adventure. The early church 
spent much time in the discussion of the nature of Christ. 
Many theories were devised and most of the creeds were 
framed to put the inscrutable facts of His majestic person- 
ality into confessional form. The modern world of Chris- 
tian scholarship is less confident that it understands the 
marvel of His life. But it is far more concerned to apply 
the principles He uttered to. the vexed problems of indi- 
vidual and social experience. Men may differ in their defini- 
tions of His nature, and be compelled to wait for fuller 
light on the intricacies of His thought. But of one thing 
they are becoming more fully assured with the passing of 
time, and that is that those who seek His friendship and 
attempt to inaugurate His program in the world order of 
our time come to easy understanding of each other, and 
happy companionship in the activities of the Kingdom of 
God. We may not be able to understand all the mysteries 
which surround the character of this Jesus of Nazareth, 
Who has become the Christ of history and experience. But 
we can join with loving reverence in Gilder’s confession of 


faith: 


If Jesus Christ is a man, and only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I will cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 
If Jesus Christ is God, and the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth and the sea and the air. 


A liberal faith will include a belief in the church. It will 
not overlook the strangely human and wavering nature of 
the church through the centuries, its millenarian vagaries, 
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its fruitless and fanciful speculations, its bitter partisanships 
and hatreds, its sectarian divisions, its pride of possessions, 
institutions, and wealth, its trust in movements, drives, and 
spasms of evangelistic zeal. These are among the serious 
blemishes on the history of this organization. But no 
student of human records can ignore the fact that the church 
for twenty centuries has been the unfailing witness to the 
message of Jesus in the world, the leader in the struggle for 
civilization and education, the herald calling men from the 
life of sin and selfishness to goodness and virtue, and the 
beautiful pioneer in the vanguard of the world’s progress 
toward a better social order and the realization of the 
ideals of our Lord. The church is not on dress parade, but 
is fully conscious of its own defects and delinquences. Its 
severest critics are not its enemies, but the unsatisfied souls 
within its own ranks. In spite of its limitations, it comes 
gradually to understand the deeper meanings of its divine 
mission to interpret its Leader to all mankind; and going 
forth in His spirit to take up His sublime tasks of teaching, 
preaching, and redeeming, it slowly but surely puts behind it 
the sectarianisms and the superficials which have marred its 
progress, and presses on to the completion of its glorious 
and far-reaching enterprise. 

A liberal faith will include a belief in the holy life. Into 
the deep mystery of the atonement men are less confident 
they can peer understandingly than in former ages. None 
of the theories of that great reality is wholly satisfying. 
But the simple fact remains that because our Lord has come 
this way, and has lived and wrought His work of sympathy 
and power in our behalf, has gone down into the deeps of 
death as a witness to the love of His soul for humanity, and 
has made us understand that over,such a life death has no 
dominion, it is easier for men of serious purpose to under- 
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stand the nature of God, to win out in the battle against 
selfishness and sin, and to feel the thrill and the passion of 
redemption. The multitudes who to-day are the living wit- 
nesses to this salvation wrought by the grace of God within 
them are dealing with facts as scientifically tested as are 
those of biology or physics. The holy life is as possible 
and as competently realized to-day as in the ages of the 
saints and the mystics. “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengthens me,”’ is as of old the confident affirmation 
of the friends of the Lord. ‘We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God,” is the confession 
and the assurance of great numbers of consecrated men and 
women who are uplifting to God the white flowers of blame- 
less and triumphant lives. And thus as in the days of His 
first ministries among men, Jesus Christ is both the Friend 
and Saviour of humanity. 

And a liberal faith will include belief in eternal life. One 
of the confident assurances of Jesus to His followers was 
the fulfilment of life beyond the grave. Not much is said 
in the Christian sources beyond this confident promise. 
Many different opinions concerning the future life were ex- 
pressed by the early Christians, but none of them partook 
of the completeness and finality of the Master’s program > 
for the present life. In fact, as Henry Drummond once 
remarked, “the program of the future life has not yet been 
issued.’’ And even if it had been, there is no language that 
could interpret it to us. For the disclosures of that larger 
sphere of being we may well wait in patience. It is enough 
to know that “‘when the earthly house of our tabernacle is 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ These few and basic 
beliefs a liberal faith may well include. They do not ex- 
clude speculation, conjecture, or personal confidence upon 
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many other themes involved in Christian experience. But 


they are the essential things, the basic truths of the Chris- 


tian faith. And a faith that calls itself liberal could hardly 


omit any of these fundamental elements. 


A faith for the times will not only be biblical, scientific | 


and liberal, but it will be socially minded. There is no such 
thing as a merely individual Christianity. We do not live 
isolated lives. Salvation is the readjustment of individual 
lives to God, but it is not wrought in separation from 
others. The purpose of Jesus was to change the social 
order of His day that it might become increasingly the real- 
ization of the Kingdom of God. The business of Chris- 
tianity is to discover the changes that Jesus would desire in 
the social, industrial, economic, educational, political, and 
religious life of the times, and get them accomplished. No 
religion is worthy of the name that concerns itself solely 
with individual evangelism. It is not the business of the 
church merely to save men off the wreck of human society, 
but rather to save the wreck itself. Christianity therefore 
interests itself in the welfare of little children, as Jesus did. 
It liberates womanhood from the limitations of the past. 
It turns the light upon the criminal systems of the world, 
and demands that courts be more expeditious and just, and 
that prisoners be accorded the rights due to human beings. 
It insists that the present industrial. misunderstanding, 
whereby capital and labor are arrayed against each other, 
must cease, and pledges itself to such a study of the facts 
on both sides as shall disclose the causes and the remedies 
of the situation. It sets itself to the quickening of the po- 
litical conscience, so that the great Christian ideals of goy- 
ernment may come to fuller realization. It undertakes to 
root out the causes of racial prejudice which have set groups 
against each other in our American cities. It makes us 
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increasingly sensitive to our international obligations, so 
that no mere jingo nationalism or insular selfishness shall 
permit us to forget our responsibilities to all the nations of 
the world, and particularly the weaker ones. That these 
and other social interests are emerging to the vision of men 
and women who have the mind of Christ is one of the 
heartening signs of the times. 

And finally, a faith for the times will be a unifying faith. 
The greatest hindrance to the effectiveness of Christian 
effort to-day is the sectarian spirit in the churches. Histori- 
cally there was an adequate and proper reason for the 
separation of the denominations one from another at the 
Reformation. Then it was a choice between division and 
sterility. It was worth even so heavy a price to escape the 
deadness of the prevailing autocracy of Rome. But that 
age has passed away. The dead hand of ecclesiasticism is 
relaxed. The danger to-day is the loss of energy and eff- 
ciency through denominational separation and wastage. 
And therefore the churches are studying the art of co-opera- 
tive action. In a score of ways, and chiefly through the 
wise leadership of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
they are discovering that without sacrifice of conviction or 
testimony, great areas of Christian interest, like evangelism, 
Christian education, social service, inter-racial adjustment, 
interdenominational comity, and allied missionary work can 
be cultivated in a fraternal and co-operative manner. The 
prayer of Jesus for the unity of His people is already find- 
ing partial answer. And if His words “‘that the world may 
believe,” are to be taken at their full value, it is apparent 
that His program will never be taken seriously by the 
world at large till those who call themselves by His name 
are one in spirit and service. 

Such are among the important phases of a faith for the 
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times. They are new and insistent features of that old and 
timeless faith which was once for all delivered to the saints. 
They are the emerging verities of the gospel in an age the 
most nervous and eager that the Christian centuries have 
known. To give clear and steadfast testimony ‘to such 
truths is the work of the church and of those great educa- 
tional foundations which Christianity has promoted, and 
which have become the pride of our commonwealths and 
our municipalities. The church and the university go hand 
in hand to the emancipation of the world from its bondage 
to ignorance and sin. In a very true sense, as Mr. Wells’ 
has affirmed, history is a race between education and chaos. 
And the two institutions allied in the inspiring effort to win 
out for humanity are the church of God and the university 
whose ideals are those of sound, liberal, and reverent 
learning. 
HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
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